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_ One year ago District 21 headquarters was 
sitting peacefully beside US 83 Expressway 
in Pharr, basking in the warm sunshine of the 
Rio Grande Valley. This September the High- 
way Department and most of the Valley sat 
under dark clouds, isolated as hurricane winds 
knocked out telephone communications and 
heavy rains covered all roads into the area. 
The story of Beulah’s Bad Blow begins on 
page 2. Photograph by Ron Builta. 
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The golden hues of fall reign supreme in Sabinal Canyon 
near Vanderpool, Bandera County . .. a special treat 
for Hill Country motorists. Farm Roads 470 and 187 west 
of Bandera lead to this spectacular stand of maple trees, 
resplendent in its autumnal wardrobe. Maple trees in this 
part of the state are as unusual as the Lost Pines are in 
Bastrop. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 
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Water got about four feet deep on this frontage road on US 83 at FM 1926 near McAllen. Note boat in center background. 
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Other hurricanes have killed more people, have 
lower barometer readings, higher wind velocities. 
for the area she covered, the length of time she s! 
and the 85 tornadoes she spawned, Beulah ranks 
one of the meanest hurricanes ever to come up the 
coast. 

Beulah herself might not have wreaked so much 
havoc had it not been for her two persistent compan- 
ions—rains and tornadoes. From Palacios to Yoakum 
to Pleasanton to Laredo, South Texas was hit with high 
waters and black twisters. 

Actually, Beulah’s impending presence was felt long 
before she arrived. While she was 550 miles south- 
east of Brownsville, churning along at 8 to 10 miles 
an hour, waters were being pushed up along the entire 
Texas coast. Meteorologists knew that the longer she 
stayed over the warm Gulf the stronger she would grow 
and Beulah, using the prerogative of her gender, kept 
changing her mind about the path she would take. For 
a while, Beulah was on the same course as the 1900 
hurricane which devastated Galveston. Later, forecast- 
ers thought the eye of the hurricane might pass in the 
vicinity of Corpus Christi. Then they thought she was 
turning and might hit the Mexican coast near Tampico. 

Preparations for Beulah’s arrival — wherever it 


IS THIS BRIDGE SAFE? A lone bridge watcher seems to be checking 
this bridge for vehicle travel. This was the story throughout South 
Texas as flood waters lapped dangerously close to bridge decks. 


might be — began on Monday, September 18. The 
Emergency Operations Center of the State Office of 
Defense and Disaster Relief set up headquarters at an 
underground complex at the Department of Public 
Safety in Austin. Airline flights into and out of the 
Rio Grande Valley were cancelled. The Red Cross 
and Salvation Army began moving supplies into the 
Brownsville area. 

And there was ao hesitancy on the part of the people 
in the Valley. Residents there knew even if Beulah 
hit as far south as Tampico she would still whip South 
Padre Island and the Rio Grande cities. Valley ground 
was already soaked with 12 to 15 inches of rain that 
had fallen since mid-August. 

Thousands of cars lined the highways as residents 
of the Valley and Corpus Christi area headed north to 
such cities as San Antonio and Austin. 

On Tuesday, September 19, evacuation shelters 
were opened in Brownsville and 5,000 persons started 
moving in. Businesses were boarded up. Roads and 
bridges along the coast were closed because of high 
tides. Ferries to Port Aransas stopped running. 

By 11 p.m., the storm was 105 miles from Browns- 
ville, following a northwest course and heading straight 
for the city. 

Governor John Connally, who had taken personal 
control of operations at the Emergency Operations 
Center, called out the National Guard. 

In a statement to the people of Texas, Governor 
Connally said: “It is hard to overestimate how danger- 
ous this hurricane is. I want to implore everyone not 
to stay in their dwellings, not to be a spectator, not to 
try to take pictures, not to try to be a hero (but to seek 
safe shelter).” 

Beulah’s winds hit Brownsville about 1 a.m., 
Wednesday, September 20. The U.S. Weather Bureau 
at Brownsville lost its tower, then its power; then the 


Citrus groves in the Rio Grande Valley were flooded on September 25 when 
Bert Lundell (Automation Division) took this photo. Hurricane winds uprooted 
many trees, stripped others of fruit. Citrus yield will be about 30 per cent of the 
crop expected before the hurricane hit. Damage to the fruit industry could be 
as much as $25 million, which includes replacement of citrus trees. 


Hurricane damage along State Highway 100 near the Port Isabel lighthouse. 
The old lighthouse, built in 1853, was not damaged. 
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Two men use a rowboat to remove goods from a nearby store at a bridge approach in San Patricio County. 


windows blew in and the roof blew off. Before the 
station was abandoned at 2:19 a.m., Beulah’s force 
was measured at 69 miles an hour sustained winds and 
109 miles an hour in gusts. 

Then Beulah did a little jig step around Brownsville 
and headed inland. At dawn a U.S. Navy hurricane 
hunter emerged from the eye and called her “about 
the biggest, nastiest storm I’ve ever seen.” 

By noon, 30,000 persons jammed shelters in San 
Patricio and Nueces Counties. 

Tobin Armstrong, at his ranch headquarters near 
Sarita, comparing Beulah with the famous 1933 hurri- 
cane, said, “This one makes it look like a sissy.” 

As the eye of Big Beulah passed over Raymondville 
about | p.m., the wind dropped from 125 miles an hour 
to zero within 34 minutes. Then the winds picked up 
again. Corpus Christi felt its first hurricane-forced 
winds at 5:57 that evening. Alice had its highest winds 
— 97 miles an hour — at 8:15 Wednesday evening. 

Reports of damage began coming in to the Emer- 
gency Operations Center as soon as the winds began 
to die down in the Valley. Only a few cities had elec- 
tricity. At least 70,000 telephones from Corpus Christi 
to the Valley were out of commission. 

On Thursday, September 21, the Highway Depart- 
ment closed all highways leading into the Rio Grande 
Valley and most of those in the Corpus Christi area. 

By 5 a.m. on Thursday Beulah had died near Alice. 
But the rains — not the 100-plus mile an hour winds 
from Beulah — were to be the great destroyers. 


The town of Three Rivers (left) was isolated for three days when its 
highways were inundated. Even downtown sections of the town were 
flooded. Photo was taken September 25. 


This was the story in South Texas after Beulah had passed. Rainfall varying from 
15 to 22 inches in 24 hours pushed rivers from their banks, stacking up traffic 
on dozens of highways in District 16. 


A helicopter lands on railroad tracks near Ciudad Camargo, Mexico, to rescue 
people near stranded train. The Rio Grande channel is just north of here. 
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City Editor John B. Anderson of the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times wrote: 


“It poured. It drizzled. It showered. It spattered 
its own puddles until they became rivulets and then 
streams and then rivers and then lakes that surrounded 
countless homes in practically every village and town 
and city south of San Antonio. Mostly the floods were 
not gushing torrents. They were rising waters impos- 
sible to stop. A lake would form during a heavy rain. 
Clouds would break for a while and the lake would go 
down and a road would be open until the next down- 
pour shoved the lake to a new high.” 

And still the rains came. 

Goliad was drenched with 22 inches of downpour. 
Beeville received 19.91 inches from Tuesday through 
Thursday morning. Corpus Christi had 14.14 inches. 
Even San Antonio had enough rain to force 10,000 
people from their homes. Another 10,000 fled their 
homes in the lowlands along the Nueces River. 

By the weekend the rains had stopped except for 
showers but the waters continued to rise, forcing more 
people from their homes. Even a week after Beulah 


of trees across the picture 
ground mark the normal rout 


day after water started pouring ove 
in the Valley. ; 


had passed through, her calling card was still evide 
as the entire city of Harlingen was threatened from th 
rising Arroyo Colorado. 

People in towns along the Rio Grande who had not 
been forced out by Hurricane Beulah now had to evacu- 
ate because of flooding. It would be at least 11 days 
from the time they left until thousands of refugees 
would again be able to return to their damaged homes. 

Governor Connally toured South Texas and said he | 
would ask for full federal aid. On Thursday, Septem- 
ber 28, President Lyndon Johnson inspected the hurri- 
cane-ravaged area and declared 24 South Texas coun- 
ties a disaster area eligible for recovery funds. 

“In one important respect,” the Environmental 
Science Service Administration’s state climatologist 
said, “Beulah ranks near the bottom of the list of severe 
hurricanes. Adequate warnings and prompt action 
by all interests concerned throughout South Texas 
reduced the toll of casualties to a minimum.” 

As stated in the Caller-Times: 

“And when a man still lives, he cleans up and makes 
repairs and builds anew.” 
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FACTS ABOUT BEULAH 


hunter plane; 110 mph at Corps of tember 18-21 (of which 12.09 fell @ There is no estimate available 
Engineers station in Corpus Christi, September 20); 14.14 at Corpus on how many persons had to flee 
6:30 p.m., September 20; 69 mph Christi Weather Bureau. their homes. The Red Cross alone 
sustained winds and 109 in gust at had 114,000 persons in 274 shelters 
Brownsville, 2:19 a.m., September @ The State Climatologist’s office September 20. About 25,000 were 
20, before station was abandoned. has listed 85 tornadoes as spin-offs still in shelters September 25. 


from Beulah, including one which About 100,000 persons evacuated 


@ Tides estimated 9 to 10 feet at ; d : 
killed three persons in Palacios. in Mexico. 


Brownsville after tide gauge broke; 
estimated 10 feet or more on South ; : , 

2 2 aime Ser. 
Padre Island; 7.7 feet at Corpus Beulah paved ss ie % 5 ® Damage from Beulah has been 


ets. of Encincers station the Caribbean area; nine in Mexico; 
P g 11 in the United States. None of the 


® Rainfall totaled 22 inches at 11 occurred during the hurricane Environmental Science Service Ad- 
Goliad; 15:57 at Brownsville, Sep- winds. ministration’s state climatologist. 


estimated at a billion dollars by the 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is an editoral that appeared in “El Paisano,” 
newsletter of District 21. It is a first-hand account written by Mrs. Minta Riddle, 


_ She came in easy and then hit! ing in who needed or wanted to certain location or whether it could 
; =f need not tell you how. Each of leave the area or wanted to get in. be done. 
you had your own personal worries Communications with every part of The Highway Department's job is 
with her, but the employees of the district that phone lines could to construct and maintain the high- 
District 21 left their homes, their reach were put into operation, and ways, and during the crisis they 
personal problems with this con- on-the-ground-inspection by  per- maintained the roads with an A+ 
trary lady and went to aid the sonnel saw which routes were excellent. Suddenly, the highways 
traveling public; to keep the roads beginning to open. which all of us travel without a 
open so vehicles that bring in food These Department people slept thought, became lifelines, routes to 
and supplies and everything that at the office and ate when they our loved ones, byways for supplies 
makes your and my existence com- could. Truck drivers had to be to come to us. 
fortable could continue to move. ordered to go home and rest. These Anyone employed by District 21 
Around the clock they worked, people went to work with only one who experienced Beulah and her 
keeping in touch with every part idea . . . there was a job to do. aftermath and saw the workings 
of our district. From Laredo to Supervisors, crews, engineering, of the Highway Department at first 
Brownsville to Raymondville and on and office personnel came out in hand, will never again be able to 
up to Freer to find out which roads the rain, the destruction, and think casually about his job. As they 
were passable, which ones to close, moved in to help people who per- put in their day’s time, they know 
and which ones to watch. The tele- haps never knew they were being they are working for an organiza- 
phone was manned or womanned, helped. tion which can be counted on when 
whichever was handy, 24 hours a Putting it mildly, the traveling the chips are down. They know 
day. Mobile radios went to work. public was inconvenienced by the they are working for an organiza- 
Employees put up _ barricades, racy Beulah, but one call to the tion which serves the traveling 
helped stranded motorists and Highway Department gave factual public. 


calmed many fears of people call- information about how to get to a During Beulah, it did just that. 


“There’s hot a man in our organization who shouldn’t 
get a medal for what he did during this two-week 
battle,” asserted S. R. Busby, assistant district engineer 
for the Texas Highway Department in the Pharr district 
office. 

In a moment of reflection after the main skirmishes 
of the battle against Beulah and her floods, Busby 
spoke of the men who maintain the highways in the 
Rio Grande Valley. “It was a two weeks’ battle. Men 
worked as long as 30 hours straight without sleep and 
with very little food. And it’s not over yet by a long 
way.” 

His sentiments were echoed by engineers in other 
areas struck by the wind and water. Of the area 
around Yoakum, District 13 Administrative Engineer 
Earl Wyatt said, “During the worst period for our 
area, September 20 and 21, about 250 men worked 
around the clock patrolling roads, helping traffic, clear- 
ing debris from the highways. We also readied 16,000 
gallons of potable water, readied equipment, and put it 
all on standby basis ready to go where needed.” 

And in the Corpus Christi area, District Engineer 
Travis Long remarked, “There just can’t be enough 
said about the laboring men in this district who worked 
long, hard hours during the emergency.” 

Hurricane Beulah passed through the lower Rio 
Grande Valley on Wednesday, September 20, and on 
that day Highway Department maintenance crews were 
called into action to begin clearing highways of debris, 
and check bridges and equipment for damage. By 
Thursday all roads had been opened. 

But with Beulah came tornadoes, and two of them 
struck Highway Department buildings in the Yoakum 
district. ‘That must be some kind of record,” said 
Wyatt. ‘“‘We lost two buildings to two different torna- 
does on the same day.” 


EVERYONE 
A HERO 


By TOMMIE PINKARD 
Travel and Information Division 


The building housing the resident engineer’s office 
and maintenance section in Port Lavaca was hit first, 
at 4:46 a.m. At noon that day, another tornado struck 
a damaging blow to the Highway Department equip- 
ment shed, laboratory building, and resident engineer’s 
office at Gonzales. Fortunately, no one was hurt. 
“Everyone at the Gonzales office was in the warehouse 
at the time, 100 feet away. And it wasn’t touched,” 
said Wyatt. 

The rains that came in Beulah’s wake covered most 
of the highways in the Valley with water that varied 
from a few inches to an impassable depth. Crews 
worked 24 hours a day patrolling and barricading 
roads, flagging traffic, and in general taking care of the 
travelling public. 

When the flood waters from the Rio Grande entered 
the Valley floodway system on September 23, work 
shifted from patrolling and flagging on highways to 
building levees and sandbag revetments on highway 
crossings of the levees. 


Maintenance men place barricades and flares at bridge washout on 
US 281 at Slough C south of Three Rivers. District 16 Engineer Travis 
Long, who took the photo, said the drooping slab later fell. 
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“This work started about three in the morning of 
the 24th, and turned out to be a major operation as the 
water lapped at the top of the levees and overflowed 
in many places,” reports J. F. Snyder, district engineer 
in Pharr. 

“All highway crossings of the floodway levees were 
successfully blocked, but on the evening of the 25th we 
were called by the International Boundary and Water 
Commission for assistance in raising levees and in 
building levees where none had existed from La Feria 
east toward Harlingen. In many places where the 
natural ground seemed to be high enough to contain 
floodway waters, a levee had been omitted. This 
record flood proved that levees were needed, and our 
efforts were directed to those areas. 

“We were the only ones who had the equipment 
and the organization to do the job,” Snyder added. 
“Some were more interested in measuring the flood 
level, but we didn’t need to measure; we knew it was 
too much.” 

Trucks, maintainers, and bulldozers worked round 
the clock hauling in dirt and sandbags. About 50 
men from the district maintenance forces were involved. 
“There was a lot of handwork to be done,” Snyder said. 

On the 24th water began pouring over the levee in 
the west McAllen area, flooding the expressway, the 
airport, and State Highway 336. The next day, the 
floodway through Harlingen, the Arroyo Colorado, 
began rising and flooding that city. Highway Depart- 
ment personnel constructed levee barriers and sand- 
bagged all streets leading into Harlingen and the US 
83 Expressway, preventing a major flood in the busi- 
ness district. 

On Monday the Department of Public Safety put up 
roadblocks on all routes leading to the Rio Grande 
Valley. Only persons whose services were essential 
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District 21 personnel sandbagged US 83 Expressway near Harlingen on September 
24 and prevented major flooding in the business district when the Arroyo Colorado 
crested on September 27. This photograph was made three days later. 


Which way did that wind come from? Hurricane Beulah didn’t seem to be able 
to make up her mind as these signs attest. The sign in the foreground was bent 
to the left and the one across the road was bent to the right. 


New US 83 is under water at the floodway. Traffic kept moving over old section 
of US 83 (far left) where the bridge was higher. The Department knew this new 
section of the expressway would ‘’flood every 15 or 16 years.” 


Traffic began creeping along highways from the Rio Grande Valley to Yoakum 
when Beulah passed inland on September 20. As rains continued, sections 
on many major highways in South Texas were closed. 


were allowed into the area. Listed among these were 
local government employees, medical personnel, school 


teachers, telephone company employees, and insurance ~ 


adjusters. The roadblocks remained for five days. 

By the time the flood had crested at Harlingen on 
September 27, it had inundated the frontage roads on 
the expressway. When water began dropping, the 
large drainage ditch from the expressway that drains 
the west Harlingen area presented the next problem. 
The flood waters that topped the Arroyo Colorado had 
washed silt and debris into the ditch at the gate con- 
trolling backwater, and it was impossible to open the 
gate and drain the ditch. Emergency operations began 
on September 30 (10 days after Beulah first hit) to cut 
the arroyo bank alongside the expressway drainage 
structure to drain the water out of Harlingen. 

Snyder continues, “When it appeared that our 
emergency had passed, Hurricane Fern developed in 
the Gulf of Mexico on October 2 and created a second 
emergency. In the way of preparing for this new 
threat, we started that night to move in equipment to 
plug the big cut we had made in our drainage ditch into 
the Arroyo Colorado, to prevent a repeat flood from 
entering Harlingen through the ditch. We were 
plagued with heavy rains but we replaced the plug. 

“Just this morning (October 6) we completed emer- 
gency measures on the low levee area in the west part 
of McAllen. Our Department was called upon for 
trucks to help haul materials for the levee raising. 
Even though Hurricane Fern went inland last Wednes- 
day morning, it was felt that this levee work at McAllen 
had to be continued until definite information was 
obtained on any reflooding from the San Juan Drainage 
Basin.” 

District Engineer Travis Long reported damage in 
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all ten counties of the Corpus Christi Highway District. 
A considerable amount is on the farm to market roads 
in the river bottoms of the Frio, Nueces, and Atascosa we iF —_— 
Rivers. He estimates the damage to highways in his ie ua 
district at about $750,000. ‘Almost every road in the Ee . Reso ate 
district was damaged.” ~ ie ; 
Men in his area worked around the clock patrolling, 
repairing roads, directing traffic. “Our men spent ; ANE 
most of their time trying to keep motorists out of A 
trouble. Many of them were desperate to get back AK f 
to their homes, and they weren’t always nice.” LW VI 
For this reason, barricades were not enough. High- Shrimp boats brought inland to escape hurricane winds were rammed against 
way Department men had to be on the spot to prevent the Rio Hondo Bridge in the Arroyo Colorado. 
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people from taking dangerous chances over flooded 
highways. 


“We didn’t have enough men to patrol all the roads,” 
says Long. ‘On a few of the least traveled ones that 
had to be closed, we had to be satisfied with barri- 
cades.” 

When the pipeline under the Nueces River was 
broken by floodwaters, cutting off drinking water to 
several coastal towns, Highway Department representa- 
tives met with local officials to assist in providing 
water. 

“For three days we hauled water to Portland, the 
most populated of the towns and the one that needed 
it the most. The others managed to get by with strict 
rationing. We also offered to supply drinking water 
to Three Rivers, but it was not needed,” Long said. 

During the time of the emergency, Highway Depart- 
ment telephones rang constantly. In the Pharr district 
office, the women took over, manning the telephone Sign at an on-ramp on US 83 was one sign on three pipe supports before 
desk day and night bs keep ihesconcered people af Beulah ripped it apart. Several of the Department's new breakaway signs broke 
the area informed. 

In the Austin Main Office, the Travel and Informa- 


away in the hurricane winds. 


"The Meeting Is Adjourned” 


The 12th Annual Laboratory and Engineering Meeting 
was scheduled September 19-20 at District 21 headquar- 
Teno. 

Laboratory technicians and engineering representatives 
from the.25 districts, Houston Urban Office, the Austin 
divisions, and Bureau of Public Roads arrived Monday 
evening, September 18. According to E/ Paisano, the 
district’s newsletter, the men held a meeting the first day. 
“This meeting was very rewarding and beneficial to all 
attending.” 

At 3 a.m. on the 20th the men held another meeting, 
this one unscheduled. They all decided to “head for 
home” and leave District 21 personnel to deal with Beu- 


' Placid waters reflect remains of FM 666 in the Nueces River bottom lah. 
land near Mathis. “Entertainment is always provided for these meetings 
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by the host district,” said E] Paisano, “but we agree with 
the visiting gentlemen that a hurricane on the agenda is 
a little more activity than the average person desires”. 


tion Division alone received an estimated 7,000 tele- 
phone inquiries about road conditions in flooded areas 
between September 19 and 30. Division personnel 
were on hand evenings and weekends to keep com- 
munication lines open. In addition, this division served 
as a clearing house to gather information on road 
conditions and distribute it to all state agencies and 
other groups reporting on travel in Texas. 

Highway Department personnel were also busy at 
the underground Emergency Operations Center at the 
Department of Public Safety. The State Office of 
Defense and Disaster Relief activated the center on 
September 18 in preparation for Beulah. 

Members of the State Civil Defense Council. staff 
the center when it is activated and perform the emer- 
gency functions established in the State Operational 
Survival Plan. The Council is composed of representa- 
tives of various state and federal agencies, the Red 
Cross, and the National Guard. 

In the civil defense effort, the Highway Department 
is assigned the engineering services responsibility at the 
state level and at the local level in stricken areas. 

During the Beulah emergency, 11 representatives 
from Maintenance Operations Division staffed the 
center on a 24-hour basis, keeping in touch with 
stricken areas by civil defense telephone and, when 
necessary, by Department radio. 

Nearby Highway Department districts were asked 
to furnish availability information on water trucks, 
generators, pumps, and other needed equipment. This 
information was forwarded to the governor. In coop- 
eration with the Department’s Travel and Information 
Division, the Highway Department representatives at 
the center furnished vital information on road closures 
and highway conditions to emergency crews and relief 
agencies entering the flooded areas. 


The Associated General Contractors’ emergency 
plan, “Operation Bulldozer,” was also activated. The 
Department referred to the AGC many requests for 
needed equipment from local civil defense authorities. 
So many requests for large pumps were received that 
a staging area was set up at the District 21 office in 
Pharr to handle storage and distribution of AGC pumps 
and other equipment. 

The Highway Department telephone station at the 
emergency center was busy constantly coordinating 
rescue operations with other state agencies and with 
requests for equipment and route information for emer- 
gency crews. 

The emergency is over now, but the damage is not 
yet fully assessed, much less repaired. The Highway 
Department estimates tentatively that there is at least 
$3.5 million of damage to highways and bridges in the 
state as a direct result of Beulah and her rains. Several 
bridges and many bridge approaches have been washed 
out, paved shoulders ruined and roadways undermined. 
A definite loss figure will not be possible until all the 
water has receded. 

As late as Friday, October 6, District Engineer Sny- 
der reported water was still over sections of US 77 
north of Harlingen, and in the Lyford and Raymond- 
ville areas. On October 23 Snyder said farm to market 
roads east of US 77 were still under water and “going 
to pieces.” 

“It may be a month before we have accurate esti- 
mates of all the damage,” Snyder added. “First esti- 
mates of the flood damage was $250,000, but these 
flood waters have hung on so long that it’s impossible 
to estimate the damage.” 

When the Rio Grande overflows its banks, the waters 
do not eventually flow back. Generally, the flood wa- 
ters flow northeast. The country is very flat, only 


Only three weeks after it had been completed, FM 99 just west of Whitsett in Live Oak County suffered extensive flood damage. 
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about one foot drop every mile, which accounts for the 
slow runoff. 

Photogrammetry planes from the Automation Divi- 
sion have flown over South Texas to photograph flood- 
ing and damage. Pilot Bert Lundell remarked, “The 
only time I saw more water was when I was crossing 
the Atlantic.” 

Bridge Division engineer Herb Kessler, who flew 
in the plane, said of the Three Rivers area, “We were 
flying at 5,000 feet and as far as you could see it was 
water.” 

The emergency is over, but the work is not. Main- 
tenance crews will work long hours for many months 

: YER oe The floodway near McAllen overflowed on September 24, flooding US 83 Express- 
rebuilding and repairing. way and SH 336 (upper left) and part of the airport (center). Photograph by 

But there is also time now for reflection. Snyder Bert Lundell, Division of Automation. 
considers the damage that might have occurred without 
the floodway system built by Cameron, Hidalgo, and 
Willacy Counties through the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley: “I came to this district in 1932, and so did the first 
major flood after the system was built. The floodway 
did the job.” 

The federal government took over the system after 
that, added levees, and maintained the system. “We 
had a severe hurricane in 1933, but it has been pretty 
quiet since then,’ mused Snyder, “until this year — 
my last before retirement.” 

But most of the reflections have to do with the un- 
tiring efforts of Highway Department employees who 
performed service beyond the call of duty. For 
example, Busby recalls, “We had to rely entirely on our 
local maintenance forces. Others offered help, but the 
highway system in the Valley is so complex that only 


These twin bridges on the Valley Expressway in Harlingen are no longer carrying 
traffic, Flood waters undercut the footings; the bridge abutment dropped about 
the men who knew it could be of assistance during the one foot and slabs moved, closing the expansion joints. The expressway is the 
floods.” prime thoroughfare for traffic through the Valley. 


And Snyder summed it up in one short sentence, 
“Everyone turned out to be a hero.” =%@ 


‘ A Tragic Aftermath 


One highwayman was killed as an indirect result of 
Hurricane Beulah. 

Almost four weeks after she hit, flood waters from 
Beulah still covered sections of highways in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

About 1 a.m. on October 16 Jesus Vela of the Mission 
Section was struck by an automobile as he flagged traffic 
at a “Road Closed” barricade diverting traffic from US 
83 Expressway. 

Mr. Vela died an hour later in the McAllen Hospital. 


The section of expressway had been closed since water 
Approach span on US 59 at Coleto Creek west of Victoria settled from the floodway system spilled over the south part of 
dangerously after severe flooding. McAllen. 

Mr. Vela had worked in District 21 since July 1966. 
He is survived by three children. 


Beulah’s 
Gift 


n Wednesday, September 20, 
O Senior Resident Engineer Melvin 
Rylander of Port Lavaca was up early 
and dressing for a busy day. Hurri- 
cane Beulah was poised off the Texas 
coast, still undecided on her path of 
disaster. 

Rylander, who has lived most of his 
life in Port Lavaca and has seen sev- 
eral hurricanes, was planning his day 
when the telephone rang. An unknown 
caller asked him if he worked for the 


State Highway Department. Rylan- 
der answered “yes” and the voice 


asked, “Do you know that your build- 
ing has been hit by a tornado?” 

Rylander thanked the caller and 
rushed to his office, visualizing some 
window and roof damage. 

Milton Turk, Calhoun County 
Maintenance Construction Foreman, 
sat in his car in a downpour of rain 
miles away, disgusted. He had left 
Port Lavaca earlier and was patrolling 
the roads looking for high water. He 
was unable to start his car after 
stopping for a brief inspection — the 
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battery was dead. As he impatiently 
waited for help, he was wishing that 
he had stayed in Port Lavaca at his 
office until his crews had arrived. 

Herman Schneider, a skilled laborer, 
was also up early and listening to the 
radio for information on Beulah. The 
announcer said a tornado had dam- 
aged the Highway Department build- 
ing in Port Lavaca. He _ hurriedly 
finished dressing and started out to 
check on the report. 

Rylander was the first employee to 
arrive on the scene. It was still dark 
and raining, but a floodlight in front 
of the modern office building disclosed 
an unbelievable sight of destruction. 

The roof and some of the walls were 
missing from the resident engineer’s 
part of the building. Records, plans, 
furniture, books, and debris were 
scattered in a wide path northwest of 
the building. 

It was approximately 5 a.m. when 
Rylander picked his way into the 
wrecked building and was startled to 
see that the file drawers were out 


of the cabinets. Frantically, he began 
retrieving records and plans to avoid 
further damage by the heavy rain. 

Herman Schneider arrived and he 
and Rylander tried — without success 
— to contact Turk by radio. They 
wanted to be sure that neither Turk 
nor any of his men had been in the 
building. 

At daylight they noticed that three 
new pickups parked behind the build- 
ing for protection were covered by 
portions of the roof and severely dam- 
aged. 

By this time Rylander had notified 
district personnel and located Turk 
by radio. The building had been un- 
occupied when the tornado struck at 
4:46 a.m. Everyone breathed a sigh 
of relief. Employees who had not 
fled the Port Lavaca area ahead of the 
hurricane began arriving and assisted 
in salvaging papers and equipment. 
A truckload of wet, soggy files and 
field books was dispatched to district 
headquarters at Yoakum for drying 
out. The calculators, typewriters, and 
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By EARL WYATT 
District Administrative Engineer 
Yoakum, District 13 


adding machines were also sent in for 
cleaning and drying. Several men 
combed the field and pasture to the 
northwest of the building, salvaging 
letters, permits, and plan sheets from 
the soggy grass and debris. 


A thorough assessment of damage 
showed that the building would have 
to be rebuilt, using the original slab 
and little else. Even the walls left 
standing were cracked by the tor- 
nado’s might. Plans for rebuilding the 
structure are currently underway. 


Although loss of the building and 
records and plan work was severe, it 
was fortunate that no one was in the 
building. Splintered desks and tables 
beneath sections of roof and walls 
testify that casualties would have been 
high if the tornado had hit during 
working hours. 


At noon on the same day another 
tornado struck the Highway Depart- 
ment site at Gonzales, destroying a 
number of equipment sheds and trees 
on the grounds. @ 
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This is where the drafting room and resident engineer’s office used to be. Resident Engineer 
Melvin Rylander and his men scrambled around in the rain to retrieve plans and records. 


Bar joists and roof were lifted from the covered walkway at the back of the building. The plaster 
ceiling then dropped around the columns. 


Mower tractors behind the maintenance building were tossed around and pummeled with flying 
debris. Note parts of the building in field behind Highway Department grounds. 


FLAG WARNINGS UP--- 
BEULAH’S BLOWING IN 


Hurricane warnings were up. 

At District 16 headquarters, plans 
were made to handle the expected 
high winds and high water. 

Shop Foreman J. C. MacMeans, 
Walter Stevens, and A. J. Brown 
helped board up glass areas. Thou- 
sand-gallon water tank trucks were 
sterilized and made ready for storing 
or transporting drinking water in case 
water lines were damaged. Mrs. 
Georgene Walker was busy with her 
usual bookkeeping chores, but she 
monitored the radio calls that came 
to District 16 from base and mobile 
units. She stayed at the job until 
noon the next day. 

Many employees brought their 
families to headquarters seeking refuge 
from the approaching storm. 

Communications were moved to the 
district headquarters building. Ser- 
geant Joe White of the Department 
of Public Safety joined the group. A 
telephone line was held open to the 
DPS dispatcher who was in contact 
with the weather bureau, the radio 
stations, and all DPS units throughout 
the region. It turned out to be a 
smooth operation. 

When tornadoes were sighted, a 
maintenance foreman reported its 
location, whether it touched the 


Flood waters surrounded the resident engineer's office in Sinton facing US 77. 


ground, and the direction in which it 
was moving. Sergeant White tele- 
phoned the information to the DPS 
dispatcher, who in turn relayed it to 
the weather bureau so the funnel could 
be tracked and its path predicted. 
Radio stations then warned the people 
in the danger area. Funnel clouds 
were sighted in most counties of the 
district. 

DPS units also relayed messages to 
Highway Department personnel in the 
area. When a flagman at a barricade 
encountered trouble from a driver 
who resented the barricade, the high- 
way man called in by radio and the 
message was relayed by Sergeant 
White to DPS. A patrol unit was 
dispatched to the scene and the prob- 
lem “just seemed to disappear.” 

This communications setup was 
used to turn back a seven-truck con- 
voy that had left the Corpus Christi 
Naval Air Station on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 24, bound for the Valley with 
needed supplies. 

The NAS commander wanted 
the trucks to return to base, but was 
not in radio contact with them. He 
called on the Highway Department 
for help. DPS units found the convoy 
trying to get through on a detour, and 
relayed the new orders. 


By RUSSELL REEB 
Engineering Technician III 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


Events piled on top of each other, 
making it hard for those who took part 
to remember just how long they 
worked and what all happened. 

Many employees performed acts of 
courage that will never be recognized. 
Encouragement was supplied where — 
needed. Humors never dropped and — 
later in the week when time ran to- 
gether into a mass, hours were not 
considered or acknowledged. 

The patience of the men in the field 
never wavered even when performing 
the near impossible tasks of blocking 
roads, placing flares, giving informa-— 
tion, keeping alert. All because they 
were trying to protect the traveling 
public. 

@ 

In Corpus Christi personnel had to 
haul out large work barges that were 
being used to clean and paint the 
Nueces Bay Causeway. This was 
Friday, September 15. The barges 
were transported by truck to the 
district yard and stored. When the 
rains came and the waters started to 
rise, one of the employees asked 
District Engineer Travis Long for 
“permission to get two of everything 
and get aboard one of the barges.” 

 ) 
Domingo Moreno and Mathis Gau- 


Downstream side of relief bridge on US 281 south of Three Rivers was a 
boiling sea on September 22. When William Minor III, District 16, returned 
on October 3 to photograph the scene, water was still standing. 


CLEANING UP—Maintenance men clear debris 
from US 181 across Nueces Bay from Corpus 
Christi. Note high water near edge of pavement, 


left. Harbor Bridge can be seen in background. - 


batz of the special job crew were out 
on SH 44 west of Robstown, flagging 
traffic where water was running over 
the road. A family traveling east was 
forced off the paved area into a water- 
covered field. Using their vehicle, the 
two men pulled the flooded car back 


onto the pavement and the family 
proceeded. 
@ 

Maintenance Construction Foreman 
Robert McFarland of Beeville sent 
Eric Israel with a four-man crew to 
put up flares and barricades on farm 
to market roads in the area. That 
was 8 p.m., September 20. When 
they tried to return to Beeville, they 
found that Aransas Creek had 
flooded over the highway. It was 4 


a.m. the next day before the waters 
receded enough for them to pass. 

Money was of no use during this 
time of crisis. 

Maintenance Construction Foreman 
Herbert O. Rouse got trapped on a 
16-mile stretch of highway. He ra- 
dioed back to base: 

“I’ve always been told that if I had 
money in my pocket, I’d never go 
hungry. But I’ve got folding money 


During the height of the rampaging Nueces River on September 22, water reached almost to bottom of girders 


on US 281 relief bridge (left). Photo taken on October 3 shows a gaping hole left in terrain (right). 
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FLAG WARNINGS UP--- 
BEULAH’S BLOWING IN 


An air bubble formed under SH 359 near the 
Nueces River. Highway Department men (standing 
on the bubble section) said the road occasionally 
made burping sounds as air escaped. 


State Highway 9 was closed at Sulphur Creek in 
Oakville on September 22 when Tom Bell took 
this picture. Frank Otto and Alfred Houdmann 
were trapped for two days and a night on FM 
1358 north of here. 


and there is no place to buy even a 
peanut.” 

His predicament lasted from three 
one afternoon until two the next 
morning. 

@ 


In Karnes County, Maintenance 
Foreman Eugene Barrier reported 
that a man and his son in a pickup 
ran off FM 887 into deep water at 
9 p.m. on September 21. Men from 
the sheriff's office tried in vain to 
rescue them by boat. A large farm 
tractor was brought in but it could 
not reach the stranded pair either. 
At 4:30 a.m., a helicopter from Chase 
Field Naval Station succeeded in res- 
cuing the man and his son. 

@ 


Willie Frank Otto and Alfred S. 
Houdmann were on duty from 7:30 
a.m. until 5 p.m. during Hurricane 
Beulah. Not unusual? Well, the 
hours covered two days and a night. 

They left the George West mainten- 
ance warehouse on September 21 to 
put up “Road Closed” barricades at 
high-water points. They drove up US 
281 to SH 72 then northerly to FM 


1358 and around through Ray Point 4 


and Karon to the intersection of SH 9 
at Oakville. It was the long way 
around, but high water on US 59 and 
SH 9 at Gamble Creek had closed 
the southern route. 

They placed the barricades and 
warning flares and started back the 
way they had come. They found the 
road impassable at Sulphur Creek. 
They were stranded on a road shaped 
like a top-heavy “Y” for a total driv- 
ing distance of 13 miles. 

When they had finished eating the 
lunch they had packed, they had to 
get used to being hungry. However, 
a farmer in the area, Alton Zamzow, 
saw them and on two occasions took 
them home with him for hot meals. 

The men took turns napping and 
watching for rising water in the area. 
The pickup truck was radio equipped 
and they kept the motor running so 
the electric power would stay up. 
They soon ran short of gasoline. An- 
other citizen in the area loaned them 
five gallons to keep them on the air. 

The waters dropped enough on the 
second day for them to return to the 
maintenance warehouse. 


— AND THE CALLS CAME... 


is ear was sore and his voice 
H hoarse. It was late, almost 
10:30 p.m., and he’d been on the 
telephone almost constantly since 8 
a.m., compiling and _ dispatching 
road condition information through- 
out the state from his Austin office. 
In fact, the dark-haired man had 
worked late every night that week, 
and although the next day was Sat- 
urday, Ted Parks knew there would 
be no rest. 

Three days before, Beulah had 
made her assault on Texas, leaving 
flooding and destruction in her 
wake. Rampaging waters had 
turned towns into seas, homes into 
shambles, dreams into despair. 
People fled and people stayed. 
During the height of the crisis, the 
telephone was the only link between 
the Valley’s most devastated areas 
and the “outside.” 

Swirling winds and surging waters 
tore down telephone lines, making 
isolation complete and communica- 
tion impossible. Countless thous- 


ands stranded in makeshift shelters 
around the state were anxious, up- 
set, and hungry for information 
about family, friends, homes, prop- 
erty, pets. And more often than 
not, they turned to the Texas High- 
way Department for information 
and guidance. 

Highway Department phones 
rang constantly. More than 7,000 
callers beseiged Travel and Infor- 
mation Division in Austin. Most 
of the calls came between Septem- 
ber 19 and 30. 

“We even got calls before Beulah 
hit,’ says Parks. “Most of these 
were from people wanting to know 
whether or not they could get into 
the Valley. Some wanted to get 
boats out of Rockport and other 
places before the hurricane. After 
the hurricane and before the flood- 
ing, people wanted us to make de- 
cisions for them. But you never 
make a decision. You give them 
information on road conditions and 
let them make up their own mind. 


Travel and Information Division personnel at the Department's Austin office received and dis- 


patched road condition information by telephone and teletype after Beulah’s visit to all interested 


persons and agencies in the state. From left, Ted Parks, Hilton Hagan, and Jane Wall. 


By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


Roads weren't always closed, you 
understand. The majority of roads 
closed as a result of the aftermath, 
the flooding, not the hurricane’s 
first blows. Afterwards, most knew 
they couldn’t get back into the Val- 
ley and just wanted to talk to some- 
body who would listen. A few 
simply needed to give somebody 
hell. 

“People also presented us with 
various problems,” continued 
Parks. “For instance, one woman 
complained that her money had run 
out and asked, ‘What do I do?’ As 
flooding abated and roads began 
opening, our biggest concern was 
convincing people they could not 
go home yet. They were aware 
the highway was open into the Val- 
ley out of Laredo, and couldn’t un- 
derstand why it wasn’t open for 
their use.” 

Barricaded by the Department of 
Public Safety, US 83 was open for 
a while only to emergency traffic. 

Because sO many wires were 
down in the Valley, it was hard get- 
ting through. In fact, even reach- 
ing main distribution centers such 
as El Paso and Houston was diffi- 
cult because circuits were over- 
loaded. As communication lines 
were restored, personnel in Austin 
could funnel more information to 
the traveling public and anxious 
refugees. 

“We received calls from all over 
the United States,” discloses Parks. 
“One night a lady from New York 
City spent 45 minutes speculating 


about the state of her summer home 
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As soon as a road like this one in the Valley was inundated, word was flashed from the district to Austin 
so motorists throughout the state could be warned. 


on South Padre. And Air Force per- 
sonnel from Florida, California, and 
everywhere inquired about availability 
of airstrips. 

“Midwest and eastern companies 
wanting to dispatch trucks into the 
Valley with supplies called constantly 
for road conditions,” said Parks, “ 
did manufacturing companies with 
regularly scheduled shipments. They 
wanted to know if they should send 
them on or hold them off.” 

Big equipment companies called for 
information and advice, too. One 
man from Bismarck, North Dakota, 
had 27 cable dump trucks ready to 
join the clean-up brigade . . . for a 
fee, of course. However, the Highway 
Department has its own heavy equip- 
ment for road clearance, although 
there was a lot of other debris and 
wreckage around. 

As soon as reports arrived from the 
districts, Parks’ secretary, Jane Wall, 
prepared teletypes that were sent all 
districts, Post and Athens warehouses, 
and the weather bureau. Parks then 
called Associated Press, United Press 
International, the Department’s tourist 
bureaus, the Department of Public 
Safety, AAA in Houston, and other 
agencies or groups reporting on travel 
in Texas. Within minutes, such infor- 
mation was available throughout the 
state—and time was of the essence. 

Copies of incoming teletypes or a 
single report went to Bob Guinn in 
Maintenance Operations Division. 
Guinn referred to the teletypes when 
handling oversized permit requests. 

Besides preparing and dispatching 
road condition reports, Parks and 
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other. Departmental personnel  fur- 
nished_ vital information on _ road 
closures and highway conditions to 
emergency crews and relief agencies 
entering flooded areas. They also 
kept the Governor posted. Travel and 
Information Division personnel 
worked closely with the Department’s 
11 representatives from Maintenance 
Operations Division who staffed the 
underground Emergency Operations 
Center at the Department of Public 
Safety. 

Appointed by D-18 head John Wal- 
ler, these representatives were Don W. 
McGowan, Ralph Banks, M. U. Fer- 
rari, J. A. Shelby, Roger Spencer, 
James Lewis, Julius Donnell, Leon 
Hawkins, Ray Brown, Travis Brown, 
and John Moorman. 

When necessary, Parks, too, helped 
out atithesEOG: 

“When I was with the EOC, I 
stayed until midnight—but those boys 
stayed all night,” says Parks. 

Late hours and hectic days were 
not unusual and Departmental em- 
ployees readily accepted the challenge. 

Austin’s Main Office telephone op- 
erator Agnes Montgomery spent Sat- 
urday and Sunday on the job, too. 

“On Friday we notified the districts 
that we would work that weekend to 
relay road information,” said Agnes. 
“All the districts had at least skeleton 
crews working. It was just a constant 
flow of calls . . . and all calls were 
emergency ones to those involved.” 

On the first floor, travel counselor 
Michelle Allen, who mans the infor- 
mation booth in the lobby, was busy, 
too. 


yes, people did get upset. 


“The first three days 
more than 250 calls ee 
figure ‘dropped’ to about 


one. It was a continual juggl 
says Michelle. “Most were nice, 
When 


reached the point where em 


“And everyone wanted to know } 
things like, ‘How long will it take- the 
water to go down?” “When will it stops 


“Naturally, we couldn’t answer these | 
unpredictables. All we could do was i 
give road condition information and — 
tell them to check again.” 

Michelle and a _ co-worker, Jan 
Hoover, agree that some callers 
needed reassurance more than infor- 
mation. 

Says Jan, “The first few days every- 
body was awfully upset; then they ad- 
justed to the situation and called rou- 
tinely to check on conditions. They 
all seemed so appreciative of any in- 
formation.” 

Four weeks after initial flooding, 
D-16 was still getting inquiries. One 
woman called on October 20, asking 
if she could get into Edinburg. The 
most unusual calls, however, came 
during the hectic two weeks. 

Recalls Jan, “One man wanted to 
know if he could get into the Valley on 
a horse, and another wanted permis- 
sion to take his truckload of feed to 
the ‘poor drowning, starving animals.’ 
One undaunted trucker wanted to send 
seven loads of roofing.” 

Across the street from the Main 
Building, Travel and Information Di- 
vision’s Capitol Tourist Center felt 
the impact of Beulah, too. 

“Some of the Latin American fam- 
ilies staying at the Coliseum came by 
to ask for information on the Valley 
or tour the Capitol,” reveals Travel 
Counselor Mary Lou Baird, “and we 


were glad that they did, for it helped 
keep their minds off the flood. They 
were all so worried.” 

Surprisingly enough, some who 
sought information via the telephone 
were argumentative. 

Asserts Mary Lou, “They'd listen 
to our information, then tell us they’d 
heard something different from a rel- 
ative or friend or ‘my sister’s next door 
neighbor’s aunt’.” 

Tact and patience prevailed, though, 
and if the caller couldn’t be placated, 
Mary Lou referred him to the EOC. 

Some of the Department’s other 
tourist bureaus were busy, too. Be- 
sides answering telephone inquiries 
and taking and sending information to 
and from Ted Parks in the Austin of- 
fice, Waskom Bureau Supervisor Ted 
Hays and his assistants found them- 
selves with a full house most of the 
time. Truckers, travelers, and those 
escaping from Beulah’s wrath crowded 
into the bureau, which is on the Lou- 
isiana-Texas border. 

“We're close to Shreveport and a 
good many with winter homes or bus- 
iness property in the Valley relied on 
our information to know when they 
could go down and make claims ad- 
justments,” says Hays. 

“We were amazed at the number of 
people who came away from disaster 
areas with only the clothes on their 
backs — despite advance warnings. 
One lady with five children—her hus- 
band was in Viet Nam—completely 
panicked. 
a church or the Red Cross. 
an hour and a half trying to help her.” 

Most of the calls to the Wichita 
Falls Bureau were from local people, 
wondering if they could get into the 


We advised her to contact 
We spent 


Valley to property, friends, and fam- 
ily 24 hours after Beulah hit. 

“This was before flooding, natural- 
ly,” says Neil Cox, supervisor. 

“This storm is really hurting Texas’ 


tourist trade,” reports Gainesville 
bureau’s Dale Sowder. “A _ lot of 
people from Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota have homes in the Mc- 


Allen-Donna-Harlingen area.” 


Sowder and his travel counselors 
had refugees standing around for 
hours, too. 

“We tried hard to console people, 
but it was pretty hard when they knew 
everything would be gone. One fami- 
ly had spent several hours in the Bu- 
reau waiting for clearance into the 
Valley when word came that Harlingen 
had been inundated and several mem- 


bers of their family were victims.” 


Continued Sowder, “To show you 
how far out some people got, one fam- 
ily was afraid they wouldn’t find any 
of their pets alive. They had locked 
dogs, cats, a small old mule, and a 
squirrel in their garage. The animals 
would have stood a better chance on 
their own, I’m afraid. 

“One lady was unhappy when we 
told her she couldn’t get into the 
Valley, and said, ‘I’m going to call 
Triple-A. They can get me in!” @ 


"Why Can't | Go Home?” 


As Beulah approached Corpus 
Christi, a caller asked if it would 
be all right to drive to Houston. He 
had two tickets to the Astro game 
that night. 

Another caller asked if she could 
drive to the LBJ Ranch. “Will I 
be able to see anything when I get 
there?” 

And: “Is it all right to send a 
truck from Fort Polk, Louisiana, to 
Santone?” 

“What's the weather in Kansas 
and Oklahoma?” She couldn’t get 
the weather bureau on the phone. 

“Why can’t I go home? I live in 
Weslaco and my house faces north 
and it wasn’t flooded.” 

“When can I go home? I'll take 
a nurse’s training course if that will 
help me get home faster.” 

One persistent refugee, when told 
emergency traffic only was allowed 
into the Valley, asked, “Well, how 
would they know whether I was a 
nurse or teacher?” 

One man had a truck load of beer 
to send to the Valley but wasn’t 
sure if it was an emergency. - There 
was a rumor that a brewery sealed 
water in beer cans for the Salvation 
Army to hand out, mystifying some 
who didn’t know what was in the 
cans. 

Another heard that the Corps 
of Engineers was asking for sewer 


cleaning equipment and wanted to 
know where it was needed. He 
was disappointed that all the THD 
could give him was road conditions. 

A woman said she had to get 
back to Corpus Christi because a 
neighbor reported there was no 
electricity. She wanted to get food 
out of the freezer. 

A preacher wanting to return to 
the Valley for Sunday services was 
told, “They'll just have to pray 
without you.” 

One motorist went around barri- 
cades in town, got to the river, and 
ran his car into eight feet of water 
where the stream was about 100 
yards wide. Then he was unhappy 
with the Highway Department for 
not looking out for the public’s 
safety! 

Another got angry when told he 
couldn’t go to the Valley after Beu- 
lah hit, and said he’d go on the back 
roads. At that time the Depart- 
ment didn’t even have front roads! 

“Are roads open in the Valley?” 
asked someone, who was told, “As 
far as we know, they are, but I 
wouldn’t recommend it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, there is a pretty big storm 
going on right now!” 

Perhaps the most intelligent cal- 
ler remarked, “I think I'll stay right 
where I am.” 
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The northwest part of the elevated section of IH 45 extends to the south 
edge of what Houstonians call ‘the spaghetti bowl’’ where IH 45 inter- = 
changes with the North Freeway, Allen Parkway and Memorial Drive. 
The new IH 45 route will save 10 minutes driving time through Houston. 


Houston Motorists 


Free-Flowing 
Freeway 


N HOUSTON, it’s all a matter of semantics. 
With the opening of the elevated portion of Inter- 
state Highway 45, motorists now can zip through (or is 
it over?) the downtown section of the Bayou City, 
_ thereby missing 23 blocks of frantic city traffic and 
saving 10 minutes or more driving time. 
This connection between the Gulf Freeway and 
| the Dallas Freeway results in the free flow of IH 45 
traffic from Galveston through Houston to Centerville, 
a distance of approximately 200 miles. 
i The elevated structure, designed to handle 75,000 
_ vehicles per day, is composed of prestressed concrete 
:: beams resting on inverted T-shaped bents. This ar- 
| rangement permits the height of the structure to be at 
; a minimum and results in a less massive appearing 
_ structure. Long spans in the interchange are on steel 


1 beams. ; Outrigger bents constructed to steel box girders are used on the elevated portion 
In those locations where the curvature of the road- of 1H 45 through Houston. The usual inverted T-shaped bents could not be used 
way and location of the surface streets make it neces- because of curvature of the roadway and location of surface streets. 


sary to space the columns wide apart, the bents are 

constructed of steel box girders. These outrigger bents 

. shicp peated with os il ae and-have two field The southwestern edge of the elevated section of IH 45, opened August 18, 

: coats of vinyl colored to match the concrete. connects with the Gulf Freeway, which is the most heavily traveled highway in 
> The eight-foot median, with no curb to act as a the state with a volume of 100,000 cars daily. The elevated section is designed 
traffic hazard, has a rigid rail with headlight barrier fe Jeanie s7 2,000. vehicles (per, day: 

fence. The left and right shoulders are a continuation 

of the level of the roadway, and red bumper strips 

called jiggle bars are placed transversely for delineation. 

Consideration is being given to the installation of 

% radio or telephone boxes along the elevated portion to 

# © allow stranded motorists to call the police department 
in cases of vehicle breakdowns. 

The two-year construction of the [H 45 thorough- 
fare was accomplished with a minimum of disturbance 
of the more than 100,000 cars which daily travel the 
Gulf Freeway. 

Plans call for construction of a four-level, fully 
© directional freeway interchange of IH 45 with US High- 

way 59 (Eastex Freeway) and US 59 (Southwest Free- 

way) near Chartres Street in downtown Houston. 

Modification will allow city streets to go through the 

interchange without interruption. 

The first contract for construction of US 59 
through the interchange is expected to be let in early 

1968. @ 
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THE GANG’S ALL HERE—On hand at the Jack Kultgen Freeway dedication are, from left, Elton B. Evans, 
Waco District Engineer; Commission Chairman Hal Woodward; Commission Member Jack Kultgen; and 
J. C. Dingwall, Assistant State Highway Engineer. 


DOUBLE HONORS FOR KULTGEN 


Highway Commission Member 
Jack Kultgen racked up double 
honors in his hometown of Waco 
recently, receiving accolades from 
both city and county governments 
and Baylor University. 

First order of the day was a 
ceremony dedicating the stretch of 
IH 35 that runs through Waco as 
the Jack Kultgen Freeway. 

Principal speaker at this event 
was Hal Woodward, chairman of 
the Highway Commission, who 
praised Kultgen as a man of “cour- 
age, convictions and intelligent ac- 


tion.” He called the Waco section 
of IH 35 “a marker in the life of a 
truly great man.” 

Waco Mayor P. M. Johnson was 
master of ceremonies at the dedi- 
cation and proclaimed “Jack Kult- 
gen Day in Waco.” McLennan 
County Judge Ray Mormino called 
Kultgen a man who is “never too 
busy to lend a helping hand.” 
Franklin Smith, president of the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sented the commissioner with a 
commemorative plaque. 

Commissioner Kultgen’s second 


Looking north on the new Jack Kultgen Freeway. 


honor of the day came when Abner 
V. McCall, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity, gave a luncheon to thank 
Kultgen for his work on behalf of 
the school. 

“The ecumenical movement was 
started many, many years ago as 
far as Jack Kultgen and Baylor Uni- 
versity are concerned,” McCall told 
the luncheon gathering. 

The president of the Baptist 
school told how Kultgen, one of 
Waco’s leading Catholic laymen, 
has been one of Baylor’s ““‘staunch- 
est” supporters. 


Former Commission 
Chairman Dies 


Fred A. Wemple, a former chair- 
man of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission, died September 29 in a 
Houston hospital. He was 75. 

A native of Bonham, Texas, 
Wemple became a railway agent in 
Blossom after serving in the Navy 
during World War I. 

He and his wife moved to Mid- 
land in 1923 and he set up one of 
the first gasoline and automobile 
tire businesses in that part of the 
state. Wemple sold the business in 
1945 and established the Wemple 
Mercantile Company in Midland. 

He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Texas Good 
Roads Association and was elected 
president of the Association in 
1941. 

Weldon Hart, Texas Good Roads 
Association, said the Highway De- 
partment 50th Anniversary Cele- 
bration held in Austin was a suc- 
cess, but that one more thing could 


Help! I'm Stranded! 


An extensive emergency call box 
system, the first to be used on a 
Texas freeway, will be installed 
soon on a section of Interstate 
Highway 45 in Houston as part of 
the Highway Department’s continu- 
ing program of driver safety and 
convenience. 

The boxes will be mounted on 


light poles. They will enable mo- 


have been wished for — that Fred 
Wemple had been there. Because 
he “would have enjoyed it more 
than anybody else. 

“The big, smiling Jester -era 
Highway Commission chairman 
would have known nearly every- 
one there. He would have liked 
them all, and they would have liked 
him. That was Fred Wemple. 

“He had reservations for the an- 
niversary dinner, the Texas Good 
Roads meeting, and all that. In- 
stead he went to a Houston hospital 
and died there September 29, three 
days after the big party. Thus 
Texas lost one of its most faithful 
highway friends.” 

Wemple was district governor of 
Rotary Clubs in 1936-1937, a 
Mason, and a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. 

Wemple was named to the High- 
way Commission in 1947, resigning 


torists to call for a police car, an 
ambulance, a fire-fighting unit, or 
a service vehicle — such as a tow 
truck — by pressing an appropri- 
ate button. 

The battery-operated radio trans- 
installed 
about every quarter mile on an 11- 
mile section of IH 45 between Scott 
Street on the Gulf Freeway and 
Little York Road on Houston’s city 
This will give the Highway 
experience with the 


mission system will be 


limits. 
Department 


system on virtually every type of 


freeway. 


FRED A. WEMPLE 
Commission Chairman 1949-1951 


from the State Board of Education 
to accept the position. He served 
as Commission chairman from 1949 
to 1951. 

Survivors include his wife and 
Allen A. Wemple of Midland; Mrs. 
Pearl Allen, Austin; Fred A. Wem- 
ple III, Denton; two sisters, Mrs. 
Polk Cassell, Blossom; Mrs. Edwin 
Farr, Dallas; and grand- 
children. @ 


several 


Installation of the system has 


been approved by the Highway 
Commission at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 
is subject to the condition that the 
City of Houston maintain and oper- 
ate the system at its expense. 
Harris County officials had re- 
quested Department assistance in 
making the experimental installa- 


The Commission action 


tion. From the experiment, the 
Department 


value of the reporting equipment in 


hopes to learn the 


the areas of safety and convenience 
to the traveling public. @ 
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Civic leaders and highway officials from throughout the state congregated in San Antonio on September 
15 at the St. Anthony Hotel for an appreciation luncheon honoring State Highway Engineer Dewitt Greer. 


The Alamo City was the scene for 
an important round of Highway De- 
partment activities September I5 as 
San Antonians, city, and county of- 
ficials gathered to open two new inter- 
changes on Interstate Highway 10 and 
to pay tribute to retiring State High- 


Six district engineers attended the luncheon. From left are H. C. Veazey, Yoakum; Travis A. Long, Corpus 
Christi; C. N. Parsons, Del Rio; J. F. Snyder, Pharr; Brooks Evans, Waco; and Tom Wood, Austin. 
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way Engineer D. C. Greer and the 
Texas Highway Commission. 

About 150 people stood by at 10:30 
a.m. as Greer cut the ribbon opening 
the top level of the IH 10-35, US 90 
interchange. 

The interchange will allow workers 
from Kelly Air Force Base living in 
the northeast and northwest portions 
of the city to travel through San An- 
tonio on Interstate highway routes. 

The other interchange is with IH 
37 on the top and IH 10 two levels 
and 66 feet below. It was, at the 
time it was let, the largest highway 
contract ever let in Texas. 

The two interchanges are the first 
two, four-level projects in San An- 
tonio. A third is under construction 
now. 

Later, a reception and luncheon was 
held at San Antonio’s St. Anthony 
Hotel. It was given in honor of Greer 
and Highway Commission Chairman 
Hal Woodward and Commission Mem- 
bers Herbert Petry Jr. and Jack 
Kultgen. &@ 
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Besides two standing ovations, Greer received three special honors during 
luncheon ceremonies. Here contractor H. B. Zachry presents the highway 
engineer with a certificate naming him an ambassador for HemisFair ‘68. 
Greer also received an Alcalde award from San Antonio Mayor W. W. 
McAllister and a plaque from the Chamber of Commerce Highway and 
Public Works Committee. 


a> 


Newly dedicated IH 10-35, US 90 interchange will allow Kelly Air Force 
Base employees to travel through city on Interstate routes. 

IH 10-IH 37 interchange also opened in dedication activities. This is a view 

of the interchange looking west from a point east of South Hackberry Street. 

1H 10 extends to the west with IH 37 crossing from left to right. 
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Russell L. Jones, Shop Foreman IV 
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District 24 
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30 Years 
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District 13 
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District 19 
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25 Years 
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District 11 
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John F. Figer, Skilled Laborer — 
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District 17 
Charlie H. Dreyer, Skilled Laborer _ , 
Howard T. Watson, Skilled Laborer 
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Charlie L. Rominger, Skilled Laborer — 
Melvin L. Smith, Shop Foreman IV 
Aaron K. Walker, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
James R. Kyle. Jr., Skilled Laborer 
William H. Neal, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 


Alifonso R. Hernandez, Semi-Skilled Laborer — 


In District 13 


DEPTH 
DETECTOR 


Two District 13 employees have 
developed a simple device for 
measuring the depth of construction 
joints on the center line which is 
normally sawed by contractors to 
allow for expansion. 

The shop-built machine, devised 
by Engineering Assistant II Robert 
A. Zajicek and Engineering Tech- 
nician III Lawrence J. Hatfield, 
consists of a spring-mounted thin 


Lawrence J. 


steel wheel which rides in the sawed 
joint. A visual indicator arm shows 
the depth as the machine is rolled 
along the pavement. 

Previously, inspectors in District 
13 checked the depth of the joint, 
which is from 1/8 to 3/8 of an 
inch wide and a maximum of 2% 
inches deep, by measuring every few 
feet with a folding rule. 

More accurate and efficient 
than manual measurement, the 
Zajicek-Hatfield machine will de- 
tect even a very short section of 
insufficient depth or even the pres- 
ence of a rock in the joint. 


Close-up of the joint depth gauging device developed 
by two 
arm which visually measures the joint depth as the 


District 13 employees shows the indicator 


machine is rolled along the pavement. 


District 13 employees Robert A. Zajicek (left) and 


Hatfield pose with their joint-depth 


gauging device. 
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a BUFFALO BILL surveys Bryan 


Deere THE PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 
SEASON, Texas’ Tommy Janik dons a number 
27 jersey and thrills Buffalo Bills fans with his heads- 
up defensive play. 

Off-season, Janik seeks a way to keep in condi- 
tion, and last January that search brought him to Dis- 
trict Maintenance Engineer James O’Connell in the 
Bryan district office. Janik makes his home in Bryan. 

“Tommy told me he was looking for a job that in- 
volved a lot of hard work, to keep himself in shape,” 
said O’Connell. “But with his college background, I 
thought he should have a job that used his brains and 


for the Highway Department’s Bryan residency, Below, swinging the b k 
keeps him in shape for the football season. Engineering Aide Sam Paradowski 
holds the range pole. : 


education as well as his muscles. I referred him to 
W. J. Byford, our supervising resident engineer in 
Bryan, and suggested he try to get on a surveying 
party.” 

Byford willingly obliged, but he did have a few reser- 
vations. “When he filled out the application for em- 
ployment and I saw what his salary was for playing 
football, I told him we certainly couldn’t come near 
matching that. Janik assured me the main thing was 
he wanted hard, outside work, and that money wasn’t 
everything. So we took him on as an engineering 
technician. 
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“When Tommy told his wife what he would be mak- 
ing working for the Highway Department, she laughed,” 
Byford continued. “The salary we could offer was 
approximately the same as the income tax he paid each 
month on his pro football salary. 

“T will admit that at first I was a little leery as to 
how he would work out,” Byford said. “But he was a 
real asset. He had a great personality and with his 
leadership ability he could get guys to work well with 
him. During the six months he was with us he ad- 
vanced his knowledge of surveying to the point where 
he was qualified as a party chief. He was running the 
field party when he left us.” 

Byford told Janik they would like to have him back 
after the 1967-68 football season. “He had a good 
sense of humor, and he said, ‘Well, if I do come back, 
you'll be able to pay me more money since I’ve got all 
this knowledge and experience.’ I agreed.” 

Janik grew up in Poth, Texas, where he lettered 
four years in football and basketball. He was selected 
for the All-State team in his senior year. He played 
college football at Texas A&M and at Texas A&l. 
In 1962, playing for A&I, he made the All-Conference 
and Little All-American football teams. Also at A&I 
he switched from quarterback to halfback. 

Janik was drafted by both the Denver Broncos and 
the Detroit Lions in 1963, and he signed with the 
Broncos. But he says his greatest thrill came before he 
started his professional career. He played defensive 
cornerback in the 1963 College All-Star Game in 
Chicago when they defeated the Green Bay Packers. 
He played against Boyd Dowler and intercepted one 
pass. Dowler received none during the entire game. 
After playing two seasons with the Broncos — one 


of them on a broken ankle — Janik asked to be 
traded. Buffalo took him, and won the 1965 Ameri- 


can Football League championship. 

During last season, Janik played left corner for Buf- 
falo and led the defensive backs with eight intercep- 
tions. He ran back two of them for touchdowns, and 
Buffalo fans and players showed their admiration by 
voting him outstanding defensive back of 1966. 

Janik is married to a girl from Bryan, the former 
DeeWayne Caldwell, and they have one son. They 
hope to make their permanent home in Bryan. When 
he left the Highway Department last July to return to 
Buffalo, Janik expressed another hope. 

“He came in to say goodbye and thank me before 
he left Bryan,” O'Connell says. “And he told me he 
was trying to find a career he would enjoy after his 
football playing days were over. He said the Highway 
Department interested him from that standpoint. He 
lacks a few credits for graduation from college, but he 
plans to get his degree soon. We'd be glad to have 
him with us. . . he’s a fine boy.” @ 


SOMETHING 
BETTER 


This metal container, devised by R. L. Stalcup of 
District 2, ends the backbreaking and trouble- 
some task of emptying roadside park incinerators. 


DISTRICT 2 has come up with a 
better idea — one that saves main- 
tenance men time and trouble empty- 
ing incinerators at roadside parks. 

Instead of shoveling and raking 
trash from the incinerator, main- 
tenance men in District 2 have only 
to empty a lightweight metal con- 
tainer which fits inside the incinerator. 

R. L. Stalcup, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman III of Jacksboro, 
devised the metal container to make 
maintenance of the two roadside parks 
in his area easier and less time con- 
suming. 

During the normal cleaning proce- 
dures, accumulated trash is shoveled 
from the incinerator — a method 
which sometimes requires the main- 
tenance man to get on his knees and 
rake out the hard-to-reach garbage. 
More back bending is required when 
it becomes necessary to clean the in- 
side with a broom and water. 

However, the metal container, 
which slips easily into the incinerator 
from the back, catches the trash that 
is deposited through the incinerator 
lid. Cleaning consists of sliding the 
container out and emptying it. 

Dimensions of the container are 
26 x22" x12”, which allows 
approximately one-fourth inch clear- 
ance on the sides of the standard incin- 
erator built at roadside parks. The 
container may be made of any light- 
weight metal (District 2 used #14 


gauge sheet metal) with a handle at- 
tached to the front of the container so 
that it may be moved in and out more 
readily. 
—James E. Kelley 
Engineering Technician II 


Te aud “From Our Readers 


A Mirage? 

Dale H. Robertson of District 17 
is a “believer.” 

On October 21, while walking to 
his deer stand off SH 21, he and his 
hunting partner saw three flying 
objects. They watched the orange, 
oval-shaped objects for more than a 
minute. 

Contrary to rumors, the orange 
objects were not scouts for UT. 


Be It Resolved... 

By resolution adopted at their an- 
nual meeting, State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer became an “honorary life- 
time member” of the Texas Good 
Roads Association September 26, the 
first and only such member in the 
history of the association. 


Another resolution passed at the 
meeting restated association policies. 
To wit: That highway user revenues 
should be returned to the highways, 
that highway user taxes should be in- 
creased only when there is a clear and 
demonstrable need for more highway 
funds, and that highways should be 
built where the need is greatest. 


A Collin County Record 

Four decades ago, Johnnie Gentle 
started out his Departmental career 
as a common laborer. When he re- 
tired recently, he had risen to a super- 
visory position as foreman of Farm- 
ersville, District 18. In farewell, the 
Farmersville Times spotlighted John- 
nie Gentle and his long-time career. 
Here are excerpts: 


Hook ’em, D.C. 


State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, who retires January 1, has 
been named the first Engineering 
Foundation Professor of Engineer- 
ing Practice at The University of 
Texas. 

His appointment, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, was announced by Dr. 
Norman Hackerman, UT president, 
and Dr. John J. McKetta, dean of 
the College of Engineering. 


NEW JOB—Dewitt Greer (left) is welcomed to 
The University of Texas faculty by Dr. 
Hackerman, 


Norman 
president-elect of the university. 
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“I’m looking forward to this with 
great enthusiasm,” said Greer. 

“We are very pleased that Mr. 
Greer will be joining our faculty,” 
Dean McKetta said. “He will bring 
to our department and classrooms 
a keen knowledge of intergovern- 
mental relations in public works 
which cannot be obtained from 
textbooks. This is especially im- 
portant in the area of planning for 
urban transportation as the United 
States continues the trend toward 
urbanization.” 

Greer will teach both graduates 
and undergraduates. 

“His unique qualifications will 
make it possible for him to develop 
a series of graduate courses and 
seminars in highway administration 
and finance which are unparalled 
anywhere in the United States,” 
said Dr. Lymon C. Reese, chairman 
of the civil engineering department. 
“Mr. Greer will be able to make a 
strong contribution to the depart- 
ment’s expanding program in trans- 
portation engineering.” 


“When he went into retirement, he 
left a record for longevity with the 
department. No one else in Collin 
County — and few in the state — have 
served as long. 

“Back in 1927, Collin County had 
only four highways. Today the coun- 
ty is criss-crossed by hundreds of 
miles of farm to market roads which 
have brought city living to rural 
dwellers. 

“In 1927, people on the farms 
might as well have been in the peniten- 
tiary when it rained’,” Gentle reflected. 

“Today, thanks to FM roads, there’s 
a way out — and many urban dwellers 
have also discovered there’s a way in, 
deserting the hustle and bustle of city 
living for the solitude of the country,” 


It’s Official 

The official red, white, and blue 
Interstate Route Marker shield was 
registered with the US Patent Office 
in September. The route marker and 
accompanying numerical system 
were developed by an AASHO com- 
mittee in 1957. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY 
HAL WOODWARD — 


HERBERT C._ PETRY JR 
J. H. KULTGEN | 


D.C.GREER _ State High 


Texas Highway 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, offici 
the Texas Highway bepateaees 
lished in the interest of highw 
ment in Texas and for depai 
cation in construction, maintena 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available 
general public on a subscription basi 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscription 
quiries, material, or manuscripts sh : 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel — 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


El Paisano, District 21’s 
sign found on a school drinking 
in Cameron County during 
recent flood in Harlingen read, 
Harlingen! Drink water and 
drain the Rio Grande.’ ” 


vel Film Wins Award 

fhe Texas Highway Department’s 
vel film, “Texas — Land of Con- 
rast,” has been honored at the annual 
‘Columbus, Ohio, Film Festival by 
presentation of its Chris Award. 

_ News of the award was a pleasant 
‘surprise to the Travel and Information 
Division because the film was entered 
in the Columbus competition without 
the department’s knowledge. It was 
entered by Modern Talking Pictures, 
Inc., current distributor of “Land of 
Contrast” to the national television 
‘market. 

Awards are granted in six categories 
at the Columbus Film Festival; “Land 


fication of “Commercial Travel.” 

Released two years ago, the colorful 
Highway Department film is the first 
travelogue produced by a state agency. 
Since that time countless audiences 
have viewed the film at schools, clubs 
and other group showings. 
rt In addition, “Land of Contrast” 
| has been circulated during the past 12 
months to television stations through- 
out the nation. More than 8,500,000 
_ TV viewers in other states have seen 
this first of a planned series of Texas 
travelogue motion pictures. Through 
the programming facilities of the na- 
tional distributor, such TV showings 
are aired on a public service basis. 
Those free broadcasts add up to an 
equivalent of $18,849 worth of air 
time. 

A sequel to “Land of Contrast” is 
currently being produced by Travel 
and Information Division. Where the 
first film serves as a broad introduction 
to the scenic variety of Texas, the 
second will concentrate on the state’s 
vast recreational appeals. 


of Contrast” won honors in the classi- - 


A D-16 Helper 

Mrs. Billie Harbin, District 17 
receptionist and girl Friday, has a new 
title now. She’s known in the district 
office as “D-16 and a half.” In the 
reception office she runs a miniature 
travel bureau. A display rack holds 
all Travel and Information Division 
literature, plus folders and leaflets on 
attractions near Bryan. 

“Our best year-round sellers are the 
Official State Highway Map, and, of 
course, the rice cookbook,” says Mrs. 
Harbin, who received her 10-year 
service pin last June. “In summer, 
everyone wants to know about state 
parks and lakes in the area.” 

Recently, a Texas A&M graduate 
student stopped by and wanted to see 
the “Texas — America’s Fun-Tier” 
book. He had seen a copy at A&M 
before and wanted another copy for 
reference while painting bluebonnets, 
since there were few bluebonnets in 
bloom around Bryan — or anywhere 
else — in September. 

The reception office also boasts a 
timely poster. Mrs. Harbin displays 
one of the Travel and Information 
posters behind her desk, changing 
posters with each season. 


Second Chance 

If you missed the 1967 National 
Drivers Test shown earlier this year, 
you'll have another crack at it on 
December 5. The revamped version, 
emphasizing snow and ice driving, is 
timed for the critical winter driving 
period. 

Nearly 100 million viewers have 
watched similar tests shown during 
the past three years. 


Good Grief 

The young man pictured at the 50th 
Anniversary celebration last month 
shaking hands with State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer was identified 
as the grandson of Curtis Hancock, 
first chairman of the Texas Highway 
Commission. Young John Hancock 
Jr. is the great nephew of the commis- 
sioner. 


Mrs. Billie Harbin, District 17’s “receptionist, 
switchboard operator, general clerk, road condi- 
tion advisor, provider of general highway infor- 
mation, and travel advisor,” hands travel litera- 
ture to visitors. 


A Trace of History 

A marker commemorating the his- 
toric Gotier Trace, a route linking 
pioneer colonies established by Steph- 
en F. Austin, was dedicated September 
24 by District 14 Engineer Tom 
Wood. Ceremonies, held at the en- 
trance to Bastrop State Park on State 
Highway 21, coincided with the begin- 
ning of National Highway Week and 
the Department’s SOth anniversary. 

The marker commemorates the 
early-day travel route blazed by James 
Goacher about 1828. (The name 
“Gotier’ —— pronounced “Goacher” 
— is spelled at least five different ways 
in written accounts.) Goacher was 
commissioned by Austin to lay the 
trail from San Felipe de Austin in 
present-day Austin County to what is 
now Bastrop. The route was to link 
the original Austin colony around San 
Felipe with Austin’s “Little Colony” 
in the Bastrop area. 


An Effective Plan 

L. P. Gilvin of Amarillo, vice chair- 
man of the Highway Department’s 
Golden Anniversary Dinner, was a 
pioneer of Operation Bulldozer. This 
was the plan developed by Associated 
General Contractors years ago coordi- 
nating equipment for emergency use. 
The plan has proved effective in aid- 
ing disaster-struck areas, and was 
utilized to give relief to Rio Grande 
Valley areas devastated by Hurricane 
Beulah. 
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across my desk ant T spent I 
reading it. 


It is, indeed, a fitting ribute toa creat . 


man, D. C. Greer, and a great highway 
department . . . Congratulations for a 
magnificent job. 
David H. Buswell 
Public Information Officer 
Highway Research Board 
Washington, D.C. 


e Congratulations to everyone associated 
with production of the 450th Anniversary 
edition. It is well planned and the text and 
pictures make it most interesting. 

Walter B. Moore, Editor 
Texas Almanac 


e | want to be one of the first to con- 
gratulate you and your staff on the job 
you did on the Fiftieth Anniversary edition. 
It is a fabulous issue. I will keep it in my 
permanent file for future history refer- 
ences, 

You can be justly proud of such work. 

Hanford Reed 
Texas Contractor 


e I want to congratulate you and your 
staff during the 50th Anniversary year of 
the Texas Highway Department for the out- 
standing job you are doing in promoting 
travel and providing information about the 
State of Texas. 

The services provided by your Division 
have done much in the past few years 
toward improving the image of Texas as a 
tourist state . . . The on-the-spot assistance 
given to travelers at the tourist information 
centers throughout Texas cannot be matched 
by any other state. 

All of Texas has prospered by your ef- 
forts. Even the “natives” today are more 
knowledgeable and appreciative. 


tory so early a so , adroitly ‘told 


Not the only things outstanding about the 


Texas Highway Department are construc- 
tion and maintenance of the finest state 
highway system in the world. Seldom men- 
tioned is its Travel and Information Divi- 
sion. Week in and week out they do a 
wonderful job of keeping Texas informed 
about their highway department and of 
working with newspapers and other com- 
munications media. 


We just don’t know how you could put 
together a group that does a finer job. 


The CITIZENS Journal 
Atlanta 


e We want to congratulate all who had 
a part in preparing the Golden Anniversary 
issue. It certainly is representative of a 
long and successful story in the develop- 
ment of the state highway system in Texas. 
We know it required a great deal of work, 
and all of you have done a splendid job. 


G. M. Threlkeld 
Public Information Director 
Missouri State Highway Department 


@ Please accept my thanks and compli- 
ments for the special “50” edition. 

It makes me feel real proud of the almost 
30 years I spent in the Department. I look 
forward each month to the TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS magazine. 


John A. Barton (Retired) 
THD Resident Engineer 


and profusely illustrated with 
well as new pictures and sh 
beautifully printed, this volum 


e The Golden Anniversary edition | 
today. It is better than I expected, an 
am glad you sent it to me. Bie 


You might be interested to know that 1s 
have a copy of the 1928 map pictured on — 
page 13. Although my map has the cap- 
tion, Official Highway Map of Texas, it _ 
also states that the map was printed and — 
distributed by the Austin Chamber of Com- 
merce. I found it tacked to the wad in. 
an abandoned house in Hemphill, ier s. 

I secured permission from the former ov nFt 
before removing the map, and hac t ds¥- 
mounted, framed, and hung in my office 
Albert R. Machel, Ph.D. 
Stephen F. Austin State Cothege 
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In 1936 Aggie ‘‘travel counselors’ greeted out-of-state visitors 
at this information office on State Highway 21 just east of 
Milam near the Louisiana border. These crude cabins, built as 
greeting centers for travelers to the Texas Centennial, were 
forerunners of today’s modern facilities. Note drinking-water 


can mounted on stump near right corner of the cabin. Today, 
attractive, feminine counselors offer motorists real Texas hos- 
pitality with the latest travel information in an air conditioned 
building with an electric drinking fountain. This travel bureau 
is located east of Orange on Interstate 10. 
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